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Oil  Technocrats.  The  first  Arab  oil 
conference,  held  in  Cairo  April  16-24, 
served  formal  notice  that  the  Arab  states 
wanted  a  larger  share  of  the  profits  from 
the  oil  companies.  It  suggested  the 
following  ways  in  which  this  could  be 
done:  ( I )  integration,  through  the  for¬ 
mation  of  national  Arab  oil  companies 
to  operate  alongside  private  companies 
in  all  fields  of  oil  prospecting,  produc¬ 
tion,  refining,  transportation  and  mar¬ 
keting;  (2)  building  new  Arab-owned 
pipelines  which  would  eventually  absorb 
present  private  pipelines;  and  (3)  co¬ 
ordination  among  Arab  and  other  oil 
producing  states  for  price  control  and 
oil  exploration  and  production.  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  Iran  attended  the  meeting. 

There  were  no  public  references  to 
nationalization,  and  a  suggestion  by  an 
American  lawyer  for  Saudi  Arabia  that 
states  had  the  sovereign  right  to  change 
oil  company  contracts  was  promptly 
disavowed  by  the  Arab  delegates. 

The  conference  was  unexpectedly 
mild  in  its  tone  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Iraq,  one  of  the  most  important  oil- 
producing  countries,  was  not  present. 
(Neither  were  Tunisia  and  Jordan  be¬ 
cause  of  their  hostility  toward  Cairo.) 
Moreover,  the  Arab  oil  experts  are  not 
unaware  of  the  threat  of  oil  resources 
in  North  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  with  their  impact  on  prices. 

On  the  eve  of  the  oil  conference,  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
made  public  a  report  showing  that  pay¬ 
ments  to  Near  East  governments  rose 
from  $544  million  in  1953  to  $1,137 
million  in  1958.  Profits  of  the  oil 
companies  themselves  had  not  kept 
pace  with  the  payments  to  the  Arab 
governments.  In  the  same  years,  their 
profits  rose  from  $767  million  to  $977 
million.  (Profits  dropped  $100  million 
in  1958  from  the  1957  peak.)  How¬ 
ever,  the  study  would  seem  to  throw  a 
damper  on  Arab  demands  for  integra¬ 
tion,  for  the  figures  indicate  that  the 
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For  a  New  Emphasis 

In  recent  years,  the  Mutual  Security  Program  has  come  under  fire 
because  of  its  emphasis  on  military  assistance  and  the  failure  to  allocate 
adequate  economic  and  technical  assistance  to  enable  underdeveloped 
countries  to  strengthen  their  economies  and  resist  subversion. 

Last  year,  eight  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  called  on  the  Administration  to  shift  the  emphasis.  The  Herter- 
Dillon  team  in  the  Department  of  State  is  publicly  on  record  in  favor 
of  larger  economic  aid  programs.  But  these  views  have  collided  with 
the  counter-pressure  to  balance  the  budget. 

Now  there  is  parallel  action  in  the  Senate  and  House  to  reorganize 
the  program.  In  the  Senate,  Chairman  J  William  Fulbright  (D)  Ark., 
joined  by  Senators  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D)  Minn.,  John  F.  Kennedy 
(D)  Mass.,  and  Philip  A.  Hart  (D)  Mich.,  has  offered  a  series  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  redefine  the  objectives  of  MSP.  He  would  give  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  authority  to  lend  $7.5  billion  over  the  next  five  years, 
at  the  rate  of  $1.5  billion  a  year.  (The  Administration  is  requesting 
$700  million  in  the  current  year.)  And  he  would  empower  the  President 
to  transfer  as  much  as  30  per  cent  of  military  assistonce  appropriations 
— instead  of  the  present  10  per  cent — to  non-military  programs  if  he 
deems  it  necessary. 

Meanwhile,  Rep.  Chester  Bowles  (D)  Conn.,  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  has  called  for  a  modernization  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  Like  Fulbright,  he  wants  larger  authorizations  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  He  would  fix  it  at  $1  billion.  He  wants  to 
separate  economic  from  military  aid.  And  he  would  like  a  restatement 
of  our  purposes  so  that  the  Mutual  Security  Program  would  be  under¬ 
stood,  not  in  negative  and  defensive  terms,  but  as  a  program  “to  en¬ 
courage  free  people  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  to  make  their  own 
choices,  to  defend  themselves  against  overt  aggression  and  to  create 
economic  and  political  conditions  under  which  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  human  dignity  can  take  root,  grow  and  ultimately  flourish.” 

Since  Sen.  Fulbright  has  risked  his  prestige  as  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  espousing  the  amend¬ 
ments,  we  may  now  witness  a  vigorous  effort  to  enlarge  the  program 
so  that  the  Free  World  may  be  able  to  resume  the  initiative  in  the 
economic  contest  that  is  now  being  waged  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  Fulbright-Bowles  proposals  will  attract  interest  and  acclaim 
in  many  capitals  throughout  the  world,  because  they  may  open  up  new 
horizons  of  economic  growth  to  new  countries  struggling  for  independ¬ 
ence  and  survival. 

The  question  is:  Can  they  win  the  support  of  our  own  people? 

The  Fulbright  amendments  may  not  carry,  but  they  are  important, 
nevertheless,  for  they  may  help  to  counteract  the  isolationist  clamor 
for  retrenchment  on  the  Administration’s  program,  and  their  projec¬ 
tion,  at  this  time,  may  help  crystallize  public  opinion  in  the  future. 
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As  the  American  leader  of  the  free 
world  coalition  in  a  period  of  reverse 
and  retreat,  John  Foster  Dulles  has 
borne  the  brunt  of  blame  for  our  set¬ 
backs.  His  critics  have  not  lacked  for 
epithets;  they  have  called  him  brusque, 
rigid,  dogmatic,  moralistic.  But,  even 
those  who  attacked  him  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  unique  skill  as  the  resourceful 
lawyer  and  advocate,  his  immense 
capacity  for  work,  and  his  dedication 
to  public  service.  And  as  he  retires, 
his  record  is  being  reappraised — not 
out  of  sentiment  or  compassion  for  a 
stricken  public  servant — but  because 
perspective  legitimizes  new  judgments. 
Continuity  of  Policy.  Mr.  Dulles  be¬ 
came  Secretary  of  State  at  a  time  when 
the  Truman- Acheson  policy  had  suf¬ 
fered  bitter  attack.  Indeed,  Mr.  Dulles 
himself  had  been  one  of  its  foremost 
critics.  And  there  was  a  danger  that  a 
new  Republican  Administration,  elected 
on  a  platform  of  change,  might  revert 
to  the  classic  isolationism  that  paralyzed 
the  U.S.  and  enfeebled  democracy  after 
World  War  1.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Dulles  that  he  maintained  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  U.S.  policy  despite  sharp 
divisions  in  his  own  party.  He  worked 
tenaciously  to  preserve  the  grand 
alliance. 

Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter 
will  carry  on  Mr.  Dulles’  policies.  He 
was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Marshall 
Plan.  He  was  always  a  leader  in  the 
internationalist  wing  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

He  has  had  a  long  career  in  the 
Department  of  State.  He  was  a  Minis¬ 
ter  to  Belgium  at  the  age  of  21.  He  is 
popular  in  the  Department.  He  organ¬ 
ized  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  in 
Washington.  He  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  for  10  years  and  also  served  as 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  has 
never  been  defeated  in  an  election. 

His  speedy  confirmation  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  suggests  that  he  will  have  far  more 
cooperation  from  members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  who 
were  so  critical  of  Secretary  Dulles. 
Implumuntotion  of  Policy.  It  is  one 
thing  to  say  that  Mr.  Herter  will  carry 
on  the  Administration’^  policies  along 
the  course  chartered  by  his  predeces¬ 
sor.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  define 
precisely  just  what  those  policies  are, 
especially  in  the  Near  East. 

If  one  could  strengthen  and  unite 
the  democratic  forces  in  Europe,  it  was 
largely  because  Europeans  knew  from 


experience  that  totalitarianism  meant 
war;  they  have  a  high  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  they  cherish  democracy  and 
freedom.  But  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  in  Asia  and  in 
Africa,  international  Communism  has 
made  steady  gains,  partly  because  the 
Soviet  Union  moved  with  power,  drive 
and  the  prestige  of  scientific  and  eco¬ 
nomic  achievement;  partly  because  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  never  learned  democracy 
see  little  to  fear  in  Communism;  and 
partly  because  democracy  offered  the 
people  of  the  Near  East  not  sustenance 
but  a  shield  from  a  danger  which  they 
do  not  recognize. 

Looking  back,  one  may  speculate 
that  here,  perhaps,  was  the  major 
blunder  in  U.S.  Near  East  policy  in  the 
last  six  years.  Instead  of  a  Near  East 
Marshall  Plan,  which  might  have  dis¬ 
tributed  water  through  parched  lands 
to  hungry  people,  we  thought  in  mili¬ 
tary  terms.  After  the  NATO  alliance 
had  been  consummated,  U.S.  strategists 
sought  a  way  to  extend  it  into  the  Near 
East.  At  that  time,  the  British  were 
being  forced  to  cede  their  bases  in  Iraq 
and  Egypt.  We  deluded  ourselves  into 
believing  that  the  Arabs  might  welcome 
an  overall  alliance  with  the  West  to 
replace  the  treaties  with  the  retiring 
British.  We  might  have  known  better. 
Notwithstanding  romantic  legends  that 
are  woven  about  desert  fighters,  most 
Arabs  were  neutral  in  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II  until  the  outcome 
was  no  longer  in  doubt.  They  did  not 
make  ideological  alliances  then:  why 
should  they  now  join  to  defend  a  way 
of  life  which  they  neither  practiced  nor 
enjoyed? 

Nevertheless,  we  proposed  the  north¬ 
ern  tier  defense  concept,  cementing  it 
with  arms.  Iraq,  dominated  by  the 
pro-Western  Nuri  as-Said,  was  the  first 
to  accept  our  offer,  presumably  because 
it  feared  Communist  penetration  of 
Iran.  The  Baghdad  Pact  united  Iraq, 
Iran,  Turkey,  Pakistan  and  the  U.K. 

The  policy  evoked  protests  from  all 
sides.  Many  contended  that  the  arms 
would  be  used  not  to  defend  the  Free 
World  but  to  strengthen  a  regime,  no¬ 
torious  for  its  repression  of  civil  liber¬ 
ties  and  which  finally  was  overthrown 
in  violent  revolution  in  1958. 

Our  own  policy  was  curiously  ambi¬ 
valent.  We  gave  arms  but,  strangely, 
we  withheld  our  adherence.  We  want¬ 
ed  allies,  but  we  were  conscious  that 
the  neutralist  Arabs  rejected  alliances. 


...An  Appraisal 


We  espoused  democracy,  but  in  a  search 
for  stability  we  shored  up  strong  men. 
The  progressive  West  became  paradoxi¬ 
cally  the  ally  of  the  feudal  past.  We 
wanted  to  maintain  our  friendship  with 
Britain,  France  and  Israel,  but  some 
of  our  policy-makers  believed  that  the 
Arabs  secretly  loved  us  for  ourselves 
and  publicly  hated  us  for  our  allies. 

But,  above  all,  our  military  agree¬ 
ment  with  Iraq  was  resented  sharply  in 
rival  Arab  lands — in  oil-rich  Saudi 
Arabia,  so  vital  to  U.S.  investment,  and 
in  Egypt,  Iraq’s  traditional  rival,  which 
charged  that  we  were  deliberately  split¬ 
ting  the  Arab  world  by  our  affinity  for 
Baghdad,  inevitably,  an  angry  and  en¬ 
vious  Egypt,  led  by  an  ambitious  Colo¬ 
nel,  turned  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
counter  the  Western  thrust  into  Iraq. 
And  so  Egypt  opened  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Moscow  might  have  reached  the  Nile 
whether  we  armed  Iraq  or  not.  But 
some  were  convinced  that  we  might  still 
hold  Nasser  for  the  West  by  massive 
loans  and  grants  to  finance  the  Aswan 
Dam.  We  turned  from  the  courtship 
of  Nuri  as-Said  to  the  pursuit  of  Nasser. 
But  Nasser  played  East  against  West, 
and  during  tempestuous  1956  rejected 
our  offers  to  mediate  an  Israel-Egyptian 
peace,  vetoed  the  Jordan  River  plan, 
ousted  the  British  from  Jordan,  dis¬ 
patched  fedayeen  raiders  into  Israel, 
mounted  a  propaganda  offensive  in 
Asia  and  Africa  to  undermine  pro- 
Western  regimes  and  positions,  fortified 
the  Sinai  desert  with  Communist  weap¬ 
ons,  united  Syria,  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Jordan  in  a  joint  army  command  sur¬ 
rounding  Israel,  and  intensified  the 
blockade  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Straits  of  Tiran. 

Suus  Ordual.  The  Secretary  then 
withdrew  the  Aswan  offer,  an  irate  Nas¬ 
ser  seized  the  Suez,  a  disconcerted  West 
floundered  in  the  effort  to  subject  the 
Canal  to  international  regulation.  An 
alarmed  Israel  recalled  Europe’s  failure 
to  stop  Hitler  at  the  Rhine,  and  moved 
into  Sinai  to  stop  Nasser  at  the  Nile. 
The  British  and  the  French  joined,  and 
the  Near  East  was  convulsed  in  a  cli¬ 
max  of  misunderstanding,  which  found 
the  U.  S.  mismated  with  the  USSR  to 
adopt  Nasser. 

On  the  one  hand,  some  U.  S.  officials 
at  the  UN  saw  a  dramatic  opportunity 
to  prove  to  the  Arabs  that  we  could  be 
their  friends  and  champions  in  a  crisis 
involving  traditional  allies.  On  the  other 
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hand,  the  Administration  knew  that  Is¬ 
rael,  England  and  France  had  legitimate 
grievances  against  Nasser.  Accordingly, 
from  the  beginning,  the  President  and 
Mr.  Dulles  agreed  that  there  should  not 
be  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante.  But 
the  Arabs  insisted  that  Israel  must  not 
be  allowed  to  profit  by  “agsression.” 
This  last  view  led  to  the  demand  for 
sanctions  against  Israel,  and  that 
brought  roaring  protest  on  the  Hill. 

Throughout  the  ordeal,  Mr.  Dulles 
was  bitterly  criticized  on  all  sides.  Yet 
since  1957,  he  has  worked  steadily  to 
reunite  allies.  He  has  gained  friends 
and  respect  during  this  period  from 
many  former  critics.  For  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  now  has  abandoned  the 
quixotic  attempt  to  convert  neutrals  into 
reluctant  allies.  Moreover,  Mr.  Dulles 
steadfastly  resisted  the  pressures  of  Nas¬ 
ser's  apologists  to  abandon  independent 
Arab  countries  to  the  Egyptian  dictator. 
There  have  been  remarkable  changes  in 
the  Near  East  since  Sinai. 

The  U.  S.  has  proclaimed  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Doctrine,  promising  assistance  to 
countries  menaced  by  international 
Communism.  It  has  interpreted  that 
Doctrine  liberally  and  invested  it  with 
meaning  by  the  dispatch  of  U.  S.  forces 
to  restore  peace  to  a  revolt-torn  Leb¬ 
anon — an  action  which  notified  both 
Moscow  and  Cairo  that  the  U.  S.  was 
ready  to  take  the  necessary  risks  to  keep 
its  word  and  to  help  countries  niaintain 
their  independence  and  integrity  against 
aggression.  At  the  same  time,  the  U.  S. 
has  been  extending  substantial  economic 
aid  to  Jordan,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Tunisia, 
and  Sudan.  Thus,  Nasserism  has  been 
effectively  challenged  and  checked  in 
efforts  to  subvert  Jordan,  Lebanon, 
Iraq,  Sudan,  Tunisia  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Of  significance  to  Israel  is  the  U.  S. 
commitment  to  maintain  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  seas.  The  Egyptian  block¬ 
ade  of  the  Straits  of  Tiran  has  been 
broken.  The  U.  S.  supports  the  UNEF 
in  the  Gaza  strip,  and  the  fedayeen  raids 
have  not  been  resumed.  As  a  result,  Is¬ 
rael  settlers  can  develop  the  Negev  in 
peace,  and  her  ships  now  carry  her 
trade  from  Eilat  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  Asia  free  from  raid  and  blockade. 

In  1953,  when  Mr.  Dulles  first  be¬ 
came  Secretary,  Washington  swarmed 
with  pro-Arab  propagandists  hopeful 
that  Mr.  Truman’s  departure  would 
mean  the  end  of  U.  S.  support  for 
Israel. 

But  the  propaganda  of  appeasement 
has  subsided.  Despite  the  alarms  of 
1953,  Israel  is  undiminished  in  size, 
larger  in  population,  and  she  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  receive  substantial  economic 
aid  and  encouragement  from  the  U.  S. 
Washington  and  London  have  firmly 
joined  in  rejecting  Arab  demands  for 
concessions  at  Israel's  expense. 


Comments 


There  was  a  time  when  Israel  news¬ 
papers  subjected  Mr.  Dulles  to  sweep¬ 
ing  criticism.  But  in  recent  days  the 
Israel  newspaper  Davor  commented 
that  "with  the  departure  of  Dulles. 
Israel  loses  a  man  who,  while  he  was 
an  adversary  on  occasions,  never  let  a 
disagreement  with  us  harm  our  friend¬ 
ship.” 

[It  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
unlike  1953,  when  the  Arab  press 
hailed  the  advent  of  the  Eisenhower- 
Dulles  Administration  as  the  augury 
of  salvation,  the  Arab  press  has  re¬ 
frained  from  comment  on  Mr.  Her- 
ter’s  elevation.  There  •"  nothing  in 
his  record  to  support  any  Arab  illu¬ 
sion  that  he  might  abandon  the  con¬ 
sistent  American  policy  of  friendship 
with  Israel.  While  in  Congress,  he 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  supporters  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  state. 
Later  he  endorsed  and  defended  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  Israel.  He  questioned 
arms  shipments  to  the  Near  East.] 
Basic  Issue.  Moreover.  Near  East  ex¬ 
perts  now  concede  that  the  Arab-lsrael 
conflict  is  not  the  central  issue  in  the 
Near  East.  Basic  is  the  rivalry  inside 
the  Arab  lands,  the  struggle  over  the 
distribution  of  their  oil  wealth,  the 
frustrations  which  torment  the  idle  and 
the  poor,  the  steady  siege  of  these 
wasted  and  underdeveloped  lands  and 
people  by  Communist  propagandists. 

The  real  crisis  in  the  Near  East  is 
the  extent  of  that  penetration. 

Can  there  be  a  change  in  our  policy? 
In  the  light  of  our  unhappy  experiences 
in  Baghdad  and  in  Cairo  during  the  last 
six  years,  the  temptation  to  innovate  will 
probably  be  resisted  unless  some  genius 
can  produce  a  new  method  to  persuade 
nervous  and  insecure  Arab  leaders  that 
the  U.  S.  wants  nothing  more  from  them 
than  their  friendship.  For  the  time 
being,  the  U.  S.  is  not  likely  to  develop 
any  new  or  radical  change  in  its  Near 
East  policy.  We  have  learned  that  any 
overt  action  in  pursuit  of  Arab  leaders 
raises  their  price,  diminishes  our  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  The  search  for  allies  has 
provoked  more  enmities.  Our  aim  is 
non-involvement  in  internal  Arab  dis¬ 
putes.  This  does  not  mean  any  with¬ 
drawal  or  weakening  of  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  help  underdeveloped  states  who 
want  our  assistance  to  preserve  their 
integrity  from  attack  and  to  help  them 
strengthen  their  economy. 

It  may  'oe  wishful  thinking,  but  per¬ 
haps  the  Russians  are  already  learning 
that  it  is  easy  to  become  unpopular  in 
the  Near  East.  And  criticism  of  our 
past  set-backs  should  be  tempered  by 
the  realization  that  in  the  Near  East 
democracy  has  labored  under  two  very 
great  handicaps.  Communism  has  con¬ 
tempt  for  its  scruples,  and  Arab  na¬ 
tionalism  has  no  understanding  of  its 
principles. 
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The  Standard-Tiriies  of  New  Bedford. 
Mass.,  in  a  letter  from  its  editor,  Charles 
S.  Lewin,  takes  sharp  exception  to  our 
April  15  press  analysis.  His  paper  does 
not  u^ree  that  New  England  generally 
felt  that  the  U.S.  would  have  to  "seek 
an  accommodation”  with  UAR  Presi¬ 
dent  Nasser. 

Russell  Barnes,  foreign  analyst,  in  the 
Detroit  News  of  April  14  points  out 
that  the  visit  of  King  Hus.\ein  of  Jor¬ 
dan  was  made  possible  by  the  Israel 
Army  and  the  U.S.  He  says: 

“The  Israeli  army  figures  because  it 
has  created  a  Middle  Eastern  military 
and  political  situation  which  would 
make  it  extremely  unhealthy  for  UAR 
President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  to  try 
to  take  over  feeble  Jordan. 

“Consequently,  Hussein  is  free  to 
leave  his  desert  kingdom  and  tour  the 
world,  the  U.  S.  and  Detroit,  something 
that  would  have  seemed  virtually  im¬ 
possible  a  year  or  so  ago  when  his 
throne  appeared  to  be  tottering. 

“The  U.  S.  is  in  the  picture  because 
Washington,  along  with  London,  puts 
up  the  money  to  cover  poverty-stricken 
Jordan’s  annual  deficit.” 

Conservative  sentiment  in  Lebanon 
does  riot  embrace  Na.sser  as  the  counter 
to  Communism  in  Iraq.  L’Orient, 
Beirut’s  French-language  daily,  says  on 
April  II: 

“Nourishing  Nasser’s  propaganda 
against  Kassem  would  be  the  worst 
policy  to  follow.  If  Nasser  now  feels 
cornered,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  those  who 
have  more  freedom  of  movement  to 
think  and  assist  in  finding  a  modus 
vivendi,  and  first  of  all  to  calm  the  ex¬ 
citement  !” 

Mercutio  in  the  Manchester  Guar¬ 
dian  Weekly,  April  23,  puckishly  and 
succinctly  sums  up  the  Arab  oil  con¬ 
ference  thus: 

“Now  now  rocian  more  rcvonac  reqairo, 

Oil  intcrcota  thoy  oeqaaint  with  thoir  doairo, 
RcaoWiae  on  a  proflt-aharine  aqacctc. 

Before  poaaeaaion  of  the  wella  entire. 

To  inidel  ezplaitera  they  propane 
A  aarcharta  on  each  toldcn  drop  that  Iowa, 
Or  paaaea  throash  the  deaert’a  aareate  waate. 
Whereyer  tankar  ateama  or  pipeline  toaa. 

Behold,  the  Britiah  oilman  at  the  door, 

Realcned  to  teal  the  bargain  aa  before. 

While  from  within,  Kaaaem  of  Baphdad  criea. 
With  all  the  otlmr  Araba.  ‘Morel  More!  Morel’ 
Iraq  Petroianm  new  may  plead  in  yain. 

Ayerae  to  ahowerinp  diyidenda  like  rain. 

It  wonid  be  merely  folly  to  depart. 

Albeit  ancconomic  to  remain. 

For  if  to  etig  demanda  it  dooa  not  yield. 

And  if  in  indifnation  loayaa  the  Irid. 

Thonph  Kaaaem  coaid  not  oporate  the  wella. 

They  mipht  inataad  by  Khrnahehey  ba  annealed. 
Likewiao  In  yain  may  Waatern  oilmen  cry 
To  that  Inyertcd  dram  they  call  the  aky, 
‘Wherefaro  kaa  Proyidence  heetowod  the  oU 
On  Araba.  leayfaiK  Weatem  Karope  dryl’ 

Since  it  waa  than  fate’a  moyins  Inper  writ. 

To  terma  eztortlonatc  they  moat  aabmit : 

Till  Heayen  proyide  altematiye  aappitea. 

The  Went  maat  aimply  make  the  Ibnt  of  it.’ 
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same  oil  companies  lost  $26U  million 
in  1958  from  the  refining  and  market¬ 
ing  operations. 

Iraq  announced  that  she  was  seek¬ 
ing  funds  to  build  an  $800  million  pipe¬ 
line  from  Kirkuk  to  Basra,  on  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf.  This  would  give  Iraq  an  out¬ 
let  free  from  Syrian  control  and  help 
increase  the  sale  of  oil  to  China. 

In  negotiations  with  the  Iraq  Petro¬ 
leum  Co.,  Iraq  reached  an  agreement 
providing  for  increased  production,  re^ 
lease  of  some  unused  concessions,  and 
employment  of  Iraqis  in  managerial  and 
technical  positions.  An  Iraqi  executive 
director  would  be  named  and  he  would 
sit  with  the  board  of  directors  in  Lon¬ 
don.  In  turn,  Iraq  agreed  to  submit  all 
disputes  to  arbitration  or  the  courts. 

At  Lof;e*rh*ods.  The  Cairo-Baghdad 
conflict  appears  deadlocked  with  each 
side  accusing  the  other  of  intrigues  with 
the  U.K.  and  the  U.S.  There  has  been 
no  let-up  in  the  press  and  radio  propa¬ 
ganda  war,  and  Baghdad  has  used  the 
treason  trial  of  17  rebel  army  officers 
as  a  stage  for  violent  anti-Nasser 
criticism.  The  Communist-dominated 
Peace  Partisans  rally  in  Baghdad,  April 
14-15,  denied  as  a  “gross  slander” 
Cairo's  charge  that  it  had  welcomed  a 
delegation  from  Israel.  The  visits  of 
Premier  Kassem  and  senior  government 
officers  to  the  Peace  Partisans,  how¬ 
ever,  are  seen  as  further  indication  of 
Iraq's  drift  toward  Communism. 

In  Washington,  Allen  Dulles,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  director,  told  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  Kassem  was  not  a  Communist  and 
had  not  passed  the  “point  of  no  return.” 
He  called  the  Iraq  situation  the  “most 
dangerous  in  the  world  today,"  and  said 
that  the  Communists  were  close  to  a 
complete  takeover.  Nasser's  relation¬ 
ship  with  Moscow  was  equivocal  and 
the  West  could  not  decide  to  rely  on 
him  in  efforts  to  save  Iraq.  Baghdad 
Radio  promptly  denounced  the  Dulles 
testimony  as  evidence  that  the  U.S.  and 
Nasser  were  plotting  against  Iraq. 

President  Eisenhower  told  a  press 
conference  on  April  29  that  the  U.S. 
is  “trying  to  be  friends  with  everybody 
in  the  Middle  East.”  The  President 
said  we  were  trying  to  promote  a  bet¬ 
ter  relationship  with  Iraq,  that  there 
are  “certain  cross-currents  of  antagon¬ 
ism”  within  the  Near  East  and  that  our 
efforts  to  promote  friendship  with  Iraq 
were  complicated  by  “the  connections 
with  Communism  and  the  difficulties 
with  Egypt.” 

Iraq  today  celebrated  May  Day,  for 
the  first  time  with  Communist  demon¬ 
strations,  demanding  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  yield  and  appoint  Communists  to 


the  Cabinet,  carry  out  the  death  sen¬ 
tences  imposed  by  the  Peoples  Court, 
put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  purge  the  government  machinery. 

Meanwhile,  Soviet  Premier  Khrush¬ 
chev  sent  Nasser  a  2()-page  letter  urging 
moderation  and  friendship.  Moscow 
broadcast  fresh  protestations  of  good 
will  and  friendship  towards  all  Arabs. 

Notwithstanding  the  Khrushchev  ov¬ 
ertures,  Nasser  repeated  his  charges 
that  Communists  were  threatening  Arab 
unity  by  seeking  to  dominate  Arab 
countries.  At  the  same  time,  he  ac¬ 
cused  Kassem  of  conspiring  with  the 
Communists  to  link  Libya,  Lebanon, 
Jordan.  Kuwait  and  Iraq  in  a  new  “red 
crescent.” 

Blacklists.  Each  side  charged  the  other 
with  weakness  in  actions  toward  Israel. 
Iraq's  answer  to  Nasser's  taunts  was 
the  blacklisting  of  the  British  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries  company  because 
it  shares  in  Israel's  fertilizer  production. 
Iraq  also  barred  Air  France  traffic. 

The  Ta^’ex  Anzeiger  of  Zurich  said 
on  April  23  that  Nasser  might  plunge 
into  war  with  Israel  in  order  to  win 
back  Arab  leadership.  In  Washington, 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
warned  of  Arab  threats  against  Israel 
and  urged  that  Israel  be  brought  into 
the  West's  security  set-up. 

Jordan  joined  the  Arab  boycott  of 
films  showing  Elizabeth  Taylor  because 
the  Hollywood  actress  had  purchased 
Israel  bonds.  Amman  also  announced 
a  ban  on  the  book  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  entitled 
Strange  Lands  and  Friendly  People  be¬ 
cause  it  allegedly  criticized  Arabs. 

Although  all  other  UN  delegations 
were  invited,  Arab  pressure  resulted  in 
the  barring  of  Israel  from  an  African 
diplomatic  reception  opening  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  Africa  Freedom  Day  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  African  states 
friendly  to  Israel  were  overruled. 
Many  celebrities  then  refused  to  attend, 
among  them  New  York's  Mayor  Robert 
F.  Wagner,  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
of  New  York,  Gov.  Abraham  RibicolT 


of  Connecticut,  and  Gov.  G.  Mennen 
Williams  of  Michigan.  However,  the 
Israelis  were  invited  to  the  public  cele¬ 
bration. 

Jordan's  Budget.  Jordan’s  budget  for 
I960  calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
$106.96  million,  with  50  per  cent  al¬ 
located  for  defense  purposes.  Jordan 
estimates  its  internal  income  at  $25.2 
million.  Grants  and  loans  from  the 
U.S.  and  U.K.  will  fall  $20.72  million 
short  of  covering  the  deficit.  On  April 
16,  London  granted  Jordan  $5.6  mil¬ 
lion  and  also  made  an  interest-free  loan 
of  $1.4  million. 

Missions.  A  three-man  team  of  World 
Bank  experts  arrived  in  Cairo  on  April 
21  to  make  an  economic  survey  of  the 
UAR.  World  Bank  President  Eugene 
Black  is  expected  in  Cairo  in  May. 
Enlargement  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  under 
consideration. 

A  similar  World  Bank  mission  has 
been  in  Israel,  where  consideration  may 
be  given  for  projects  to  build  a  new 
port  at  Ashdod,  and  to  expand  electric 
power  and  potash  production. 

On  the  Hill.  The  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Morgan  (D)  Pa., 
will  begin  “marking  up”  the  1959-1960 
Mutual  Security  Program  next  week, 
and  it  is  expected  to  take  note  in  the 
House  Report  of  the  widespread  Con¬ 
gressional  sentiment  in  favor  f  the 
restor.ation  of  grant  aid  to  Israel  in  the 
same  amount  as  this  year.  This  was 
forecast  by  a  number  of  Committee 
members  who  believe  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  concur. 

Four  Republican  Senators.  Jacob  K. 
Javits  and  Kenneth  B.  Keating.  N.Y., 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Calif.,  and  Hugh 
Scott,  Pa.,  called  on  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Herter  on  April  22.  They 
urged  restoration  of  the  grant  program 
to  Israel  and  recommended  that  the 
Administration  give  favorable  consid¬ 
eration  to  a  program  for  the  full  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  Israel's  water  resources  in  order 
to  expand  her  agricultural  economy. 
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